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In This Issue... 


At the 10 am and 3 pm coffee breaks each week day in the 1950s, Henry 
Elfving, Willie Herman and the rest of the gang of engineers and mechanics 
at the ferry landing on 14th Street charged into the restaurant where I worked 
for my mother. They were like mischievous boys, full of energy and humor, 
roaring with laughter at the stories they told. Henry’s visits in his sixties with 
white hair, pink cheeks and Swedish accent were the highlight of our day. 

The history of the Swedish Vasa club written by Maureen Sundstrom and 
Terry Arnall in this issue reveals that Henry Elfving, at the age of twenty, 
was a charter member of the club along with his uncle Frits in February 1912. 
Henry was also the club’s first secretary. It is now a hundred and twenty years 
since Henry Elfving’s birth! 

Linda Osterholme Jolliff stopped by the Archives one day and in passing 
mentioned that she had been writing stories for the younger family members 
about her memories growing up here. I asked if she would share them with 
Cumtux readers. Her stories in this issue about Lewis & Clark School and 
Charles and Iva Dodge are the result. The Fred Wickman story is an expanded 
version of one published in the Finnish Brotherhood’s Kahden Uutiset. 

—The Editor 
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A History OF THE VASA ORDER AND 
THE BEGINNINGS OF ASTOR LODGE #215 


By Maureen Sundstrom 


| HAVE JUST arrived in America. Iam 
alone. I speak no English. I have 
left my life in Sweden to search for a 
dream I may never find. But—I will 
persevere.” 

A group of forward-thinking 
Swedish immigrants in New Haven, 
Connecticut understood these senti- 
ments all too well. In 1896, they 
founded the Vasa Order of America. 
They saw the need to provide new 
Swedish Americans with social op- 
portunities, help in learning English, 
and financial assistance. Their original 
motto “Generosity, Truth and Unity” 
remains the same today. The new 
fraternal society was named after 
Gustav Vasa, the inspirational 16th 
century hero and liberator who 
became Sweden’s first modern king. 

Swedish-speaking immigrants 
have been an important presence in 
Clatsop County since its early years. 
The 1860 county census listed more 
Swedish surnames than any other 
local Scandinavian immigrant group. 
In the winter of 1912, a sociable group 
of Astoria Swedes saw the wisdom of 
forming a Vasa lodge. On February 
28, 1912, an inaugural meeting was 


held. Alfred Green, an experienced 
brother from Portland’s Nobel Lodge 
184 (the first Vasa lodge established in 
Oregon) came to Astoria to assist in 
the lodge organization. Names sug- 
gested for the new lodge were Granit, 
Svea Borg, Lectant, Astor, Topelius 
and Vega. The name “Astor” won by 
a landslide. 


The elected officers included: 


CHAIRMAN? ooo. eeececeeeesereees C. S. Cato 
PAST CHAIRMAN........... Frits Elfving 
VICE CHAIRMAN:. Louis A. Kallstrom 
SECRETARY? sc cscsceveseeys Henry Elfving 


VICE SECRETARY:....Oscar Lundgren 
FINANCIAL SECY.: Abraham Elfving 


TREASURER?.......00s Charles Sjosten 
CHAPLAIN: .......000 Ragnar Swanson 
CEREMONIAL MASTER: Per Olaf Johanson 
INNER GUARD......... Olaf Fagerstrom 
OUTER GUARD}... Anton Olson 
AUDITORS?......seeeee Frank Nylander, 


Charles Sjosten and Frits Elfving 


The remaining Charter members 
were: Nels Peter Olson, Ben E. 
Anderson, Johan Martin Hanson and 
Charles Bearman. 

The initiation fee was set at $2.50 for 
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men and $1 for women. Monthly dues 
were fifty cents. A weekly sick benefit 
of $6 for fourteen weeks each year was 
budgeted. A member had to be in the 
lodge for six months before receiving 
a sick benefit. Abraham Elfving, 
and Brothers Sjosten and Lundgren 
were named as the sick committee. 
Old-age and death benefits were also 
established. 

An amount of $3 per meeting was 
approved for hall rental. Brothers 
Sjosten, Kallstrom, and Frits Elfving 
were appointed to find a permanent 
meeting place. A By-Laws Committee, 
including Brothers Sjosten, Swanson, 
Cato, Nylander and Frits Elfving 
was chosen. Secretary Henry Elfving 
reported monies received during the 
evening totaled $39.50. 

Thus—on February 28, 1912— 
Astor Lodge became the 215th Vasa 
Lodge to be chartered in the United 
States. It was the second Vasa Lodge 
formed in Oregon. 

The next day, February 29, 1912, the 
first board meeting of Astor Lodge 
was held at the Bond Street home 
of Charles Sjosten. Under Alfred 
Green’s guidance, the officers were 
trained in how to conduct ceremo- 
nies and meetings. The Executive 
Board paid Brother Green $30 for 
the lodge’s charter. It was decided 
regular meetings would be held on 
the first and fourth Thursdays of each 
month. (Our meetings are still held 
on Thursdays, but now only once a 
month.) 


—tThe above information was re- 
searched by Maureen Sundstrom from 
minutes translated from the Swedish by 
our late member Myrtle Dreyer. 


100 Years In Astor Lodge 

At the end of its first year, Astor 
Lodge had a bank balance of $141.25. 
Per Olaf Johanson was the first mem- 
ber to draw sick benefits. Treasurer 
Charles Sjosten paid part of Per’s sick 
allowance out of his own pocket. The 
roster showed forty-four members, 
nine of whom were women. Between 
1896 and 1912, Vasa had opened 
its doors to women, and from its 
inception Astor Lodge had welcomed 
ladies. This is noteworthy since few 
early fraternal organizations allowed 
women, forcing them to form their 
own clubs. Obviously, Swedes were 
among the original women’s libbers— 
a fact of which Astor Lodge members 
are justly proud! 

Astor Lodge kept growing. By 
December 8, 1922, there were 147 
members. On that memorable date, 
a horrendous fire started at 2:30 a.m. 
in a downtown Astoria store. Within 
twelve hours, thirty-six blocks were 
cinders. The A. O. U. W. Hall on oth 
and Exchange Streets, where the 
lodge met, was a total loss, but the 
Victor Johnsons, the Ragnar Hoyers 
and Felix Carlson had rushed to the 
hall with the fire raging near at hand 
and saved the regalia, equipment, and 
records. After the fire, meetings were 
held briefly in the Alaska Fisherman’s 
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Hall before moving to Suomi Hall in 
Uniontown. 

1923 to 1925 were reconstructive 
years for Astoria and Astor Lodge. The 
168 members met each week at Suomi 
Hall. Weekly public dances were the 
lodge’s major money-maker. In 1923, 
these dances were being spoiled by a 
small gang of young west-end toughs. 
Appeals to the city police did no good, 
so the lodge did their own policing. 
Suomi Hall was reached by two sets 
of stairs, the first set going up to a 
landing with a second set going all the 
way to the top. When these rowdies 
started acting up on the dance floor, 
two of the lodge’s beefier brothers 
escorted them to the top of the stairs 
and threw them down to the middle 
landing. There, two brawny Swedes 
hurled them to the bottom where two 
more huskies chucked them out into 
the street. After a few such incidents, 
Astor’s dances became peaceful 
affairs! 

In Fall 1924, the lodge moved to the 
new Orangemen’s Hall on 17th Street 
where the Moose Hall now stands. 
This was the first public building 
in Astoria with an indirect lighting 
system. Here, Astor enjoyed its finest 
years. The weekly dances continued 
to be popular; the treasurury gained 
riches for future use. In 1927 the lodge 
donated $350 to furnish a room at the 
Lutheran Columbia Hospital, then 
under construction. Five years later, 
the lodge paid for painting that room. 

In 1928, the lodge moved to the 


recently completed Odd Fellows Hall 
still standing at roth and Commercial. 
Members felt they could get larger 
crowds at their dances by being more 
visible on the main street. 

Astor’s annual summer picnics were 
gala affairs. Often there were boat 
excursions. Once members decorated 
a barge as a floating picnic ground. An 
Astoria Evening Budget article from 
June 1915 described a big, decorated 
barge covered with a tarpaulin in case 
of showers, leaving Callender wharf at 
8:30 a.m. to provide a venue for lodge 
members, their families and friends to 
celebrate midsummer. After the food 
was eaten, the deck was cleared and a 
dance, complete with orchestra, was 
held. In the middle 30s, Astor gave up 
its annual picnic to join with other 
Scandinavian lodges in putting on 
an annual picnic at Tongue Point. 
Hundreds of people from the lower 
Columbia River attended. By 1930 
the Swedish population of Clatsop 
County had increased to 688. 

The later 1930s saw lodge member- 
ship decline due to dwindling immi- 
gration and the Great Depression. To 
boost membership, qualifications for 
joining were loosened. This became 
the era of the social or non-benefit 
member. Members’ spouses, not of 
Swedish descent, were welcomed to 
join as beneficial members. With lack 
of manpower, Astor’s weekly dances 
were discontinued. Meetings were 
reduced from weekly to bimonthly 
and a more economical smaller meet- 
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DINNER 


Invocation -... ..-Frida Lofgren 


Opening Ode Audience Sing 


Fresh Crab Cocktail 
Spring Salad 
Roast Beef 
Mashed Potatoes 

Vegetables 
Relishes 

Hot Rolls 
Dessert 
Coffee 


Happy Birthday Audience 


PROGRAM 


Welcome ..... Ragner E. Hoyer 


Piano Solo ... ....Mary Ann Augustin 
Vocal Solo ........2..2::++++-+------Arline Swanson 
...Arvid Jacobson DM 


Presentation of 50-Year Members 
and Emblems by District Master 
Vocal Solo 


Astor Lodge History and 
Interesting Reminiscences 


Greetings 


Sylvia Oja 


Memories Song .... ....Audience 


Saxophone Solo ........ Janice Snow 


Remarks from Grand Lodge and 
District Officers 


Skit by Mrs. McIntyre and Mrs. Oja 


Closing Song — God Bless America 


Dancing 





PROGRAM FOR THE GOLDEN JUBILEE CELEBRATION HELD ON 
SATURDAY, MARCH 31, 1962 AT THE JOHN JAcoB Astor HOTEL. 


ing place (the Moose Hall at 8th and 
Exchange) was selected. 

Although public dances were no 
longer held, the lodge musician, Ellen 
Hoyer, played for members’ dancing 
following regular meetings. Their 
children joined in the dancing, too. 
Card playing was another favorite 
activity. (The latter ended in the 1970s 
when the long-time members were too 
old to stay up late and newer members 
seemed disinterested in cards.) One 
beloved tradition was the Penny 
March. The musician played a rousing 
tune while members marched in a 
circle and threw pennies into a hat in 
the center of the room. This money 
collected throughout the year was 
used to buy the ham at the Christmas 
party. (Peter Strandberg remembers 
Arvid Jacobson staying after everyone 


left to count pennies.) The penny 
march was discontinued in the 1980s 
when meeting rituals were no longer 
accompanied by a musician. 

During WWII, when traveling 
was discouraged by the government, 
District Conventions were not held 
and many of Astor’s activities were 
curtailed. Members were encouraged 
to buy war bonds. Many joined the 
armed forces. When the war ended 
in 1945, Astor member Ragnar Hoyer 
attended a District Executive Meeting 
in Vancouver, B.C., and reported the 
lodge could again proceed to attract 
new members. While conventions 
had not been held during the war, 
Executive Meetings had continued 
and Ragnar had served as Vice 
District Master in 1943 and 1944. He 
was the first Astor member to hold 
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RETIRING District MASTER ARVID JACOBSON WAITS FOR THE FIRST PIECE AS HIS WIFE 
ROSE CUTS THE CAKE AT AsTOR LoDGE's 57TH ANNIVERSARY PARTY HELD IN 1969. ON 
THAT EVENING ARVID WAS HONORED FOR THE COMPLETION OF HIS SUCCESSFUL TERM AS 
Astor's First DistricT MASTER AND WAS PRESENTED WITH HIS 50-YEAR PIN BY DISTRICT 
Deputy ELLEN Hoyer. CHARTER MEMBER CaPTAIN FRiTs ELFVING (PERHAPS ASTOR'S 
MOST PRESTIGIOUS MEMBER) REFLECTED ON THE HISTORY OF ASTOR LODGE AND ADDED 
HIS GOOD WISHES FOR AsToR'S FUTURE. MAUREEN SUNDSTROM SANG TWO SONGS IN 
SWEDISH ACCOMPANIED BY HER HUSBAND SVEN ON THE ACCORDION. 


district office. 

With few immigrants coming in 
1951, the official language of Astor 
Lodge was changed from Swedish 
to English. To keep the lodge going, 
it was understood Astor would have 
to attract American-born members 
interested in Scandinavian culture. 
In 1953 Astor Lodge was the leader 
in organizing the Columbia River 
Order of Vasa Lodges’ combined 
picnic which was held each summer 
at Norway Hall in Gearhart for many 
years. 


The next few years were difficult. 
With members’ deaths exceeding 
initiations, the lodge had only fifty-six 
members in 1954. The Order rose to 
the emergency and offered cash prizes 
to those attracting new members. This 
spurred action and the roster slowly 
increased. 

In 1958, the Oscar Ericksons and 
the Arvid Jacobsons were delegates to 
the District Convention in Spokane, 
Washington. There, Arvid was se- 
lected Vice District Master. Two years 
later, he was elected District Master 
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District MASTER ARVID JACOBSON PRESENTS 50-YEAR PIN TO HIS AUNT SOFIA SJOSTEN, 
WIDOW OF CHARTER MEMBER CHARLES SJOSTEN. AUGUST KALLSTROM (CHARTER 
MEMBER) AND Cart JOHANSON ALSO WAIT TO RECEIVE 50-YEAR AWARDS. 


at the convention held at Portland’s 
Multnomah Hotel. Arvid was the first 
District Master from Astor Lodge. 
During his two-year term he visited 
twenty-four of the thirty-three lodges 
in District 13 (Oregon, Washington, 
Montana, and British Columbia), 
which kept him hopping! Astor Lodge 
kept gaining. By 1964, there were 
eighty members. In 1986, Astor won 
the annual Grand Lodge membership 
trophy for attracting the most new 
members. In 1983 Betty Cunningham 
was named Membership Chairman 
and she won the Grand Lodge’s top 
individual award for getting nineteen 
new members. 

By this time Astor Lodge had 
begun to hold a Lucia Festival of Light 


10 


together with its Christmas potluck in 
mid-December. A teenage daughter 
of a lodge member served as Sankta 
Lucia. Wearing her white robe and 
crown of lighted candles, Lucia was 
attended by young girls with tinsel 
garland halos and star boys with 
tall, pointed hats who carried stars 
on sticks. This traditional ceremony, 
signaling the return of light and 
warmth after the winter’s darkness, is 
observed in Vasa Lodges everywhere. 
It is the Christmas tradition most dear 
to native Swedes. 

Vasa has changed to meet the new 
needs of the Scandinavian American 
community. Old-age and death 
benefits still exist, but are rarely used. 
Where members formerly looked for 
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Lori Haenas 1s SANKTA Lucia aT Astor's CHRISTMAS CELEBRATION HELD AT THE 
YACHT CLUB IN 1992. SHE IS SURROUNDED BY HER GIRL ATTENDANTS (TARNOR) AND 
STARBOYS (STJARNGOSSAR). 


AOdOT VS¥A AO ASTLYNOD TODVWT 


PETER STRANDBERG WEARS HIS TUX AS HE AND WIFE CARLOTTA CELEBRATE AT A LODGE 


SOCIAL EVENT. THE BLUE AND YELLOW LODGE BANNER IS SHOWN AT LEFT. BOTH PETER 
AND CARLOTTA WERE MANY TIMES CHAIRMEN OF ASTOR AND SERVED AS DISTRICT LODGE 
OFFICERS. PETER IS THE MOST DECORATED ASTOR MEMBER EVER, HAVING SERVED AS 
District MASTER AND AS GRAND LopGE Deputy. 
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help to learn new country ways, the 
current Order provides a means to 
share the rich “old country” heritage 
with fellow Americans. Vasa wel- 
comes not only Scandinavians, but 
those of all ethnic backgrounds if they 
are dedicated to preserving Nordic 
culture. Astor Lodge has about 100 
members. Emphasis is on educational 
programs observing Scandinavian 
holidays, history, and current events. 
Activities include fellowship, dinners, 
music, folk dancing, and learning the 
Swedish language. Young members 
can join a youth exchange to Sweden 
or participate at one of the several 
Swedish language camps throughout 
the U.S. (A fine example is the 
lovely Trollbacken Camp located 
at Menucha in the Columbia River 
Gorge.) Scholarships and student 
loans for vocational, undergraduate, 
and graduate study are awarded. One 
of Astor Lodge’s pet projects is the 
serving of traditional Swedish pea 
soup, rye bread, and gingersnaps, 
called “pepparkakor,” at the Astoria 
Midsummer Festival each June. 

Most important, Vasa and Astor 
Lodge promote youth. Our young 
people are the future. Only through 
the interest and continued mem- 
bership of our youngsters can we 
keep alive our proud Scandinavian 
heritage! 

In February 2012, Astor Lodge 
will celebrate its tooth anniversary. 
Members will gather at the Astoria 
Elks Club on Sunday, February 26, 


to share memories of beloved friends 
no longer with us and reminisce 
about past special events. It will be a 
gala party! 


SWEDISH SEWING CLUBS 
BY TERRY ARNALL 

Sewing circles in Sweden began in 
1844. The idea came from a wealthy 
widow born in Germany and living 
in Smaland. 

The first meeting featured women 
creating varieties of handwork while 
the priest read from the Bible. For 
many women the sewing circle be- 
came a “breathing space” away from 
everyday chores and a way to meet 
other women. Certain needs of the 
community were discussed and 
projects to address those needs were 
adopted. The first known sewing club 
auction to raise funds for service was 
in 1847. This was the beginning of a 
social and international commitment 
of women in Sweden. Originally, sew- 
ing circles met in private homes but 
interest grew rapidly and the meetings 
were moved to larger premises. 

One hundred and fifty years later, 
[Lutheran] church sewing circles 
housed ninety-five percent of the 
groups. Other organizations were 
Free Churches, the Red Cross and 
sport clubs. The highest membership 
of the Circles was in the period from 
1950-1960. In 2004 there were 3,000 
church sewing clubs with 50,000 
members. 


Today, helping others is still the 
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LonG-TIME AsTOR LODGE CHAIRMAN GERRY SWENSON AND HER TWO 
GRANDCHILDREN AUDREY May AND BEN SWENSON ARE FESTIVE IN COSTUME AT A 
RECENT ASTORIA SCANDINAVIAN MIDSUMMER FESTIVEL PARADE. 
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Vasa SEWING CLUB ABOUT 1936 
SOME OF THE CHILDREN IN THIS PHOTO LATER HELD IMPORTANT VASA LODGE POSITIONS 


goal. Monies from Sewing Circles 
in Sweden help fund Salvation 
Army, Doctors Without Borders, the 
Children’s Cancer Fund, and mem- 
bers’ godchildren. During 1939-1945, 
much help was sent to Norway and 
Finland. Each circle decides how to 
use their funds. 

In spite of the name, not all sew- 
ing clubs in Sweden and the U.S. 
have members that sew. Many of the 
members meet to enjoy fellowship 
and service. 

Our Vasa Northwest District 
lodge’s booklet lists several Ladies 
Sewing Clubs connected with lodges. 
They were usually started shortly after 


the lodge was organized. Our local 
lodge’s Sewing Club has been active 
since 1922. The photo of the club here 
dates to 1928. 


THE SEWING CLUB IN THE 1960S. 

When the first Scandinavian 
Festivals were held, the Sewing 
Club prepared pea soup to sell. Peter 
Standberg provided this story. 

“...The Ladies Sewing Club defi- 
nitely organized the pea soup effort 
at the first few Scandinavian Festivals 
in the 1960s. Each of the sewing 
ladies made a small pot of pea soup 
and brought it the day of the festival, 
serving people from their own pot. It 
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SEWING CLUB ABOUT 1960 






SEWING CLUB JULY 1961 


was a standing joke that festival goers 
had to stand in line from the first 
moment the Swedish booth opened 
at the 4-H Fair Grounds because the 
soup would be gone in an hour. The 
frugal Sewing Ladies didn’t want to 
make too much soup as they feared 
the leftovers might go to waste and 
ingredients were so expensive.” 

Peter recalls that because he had a 
pickup he was asked to bring a long 
board to be used to make the counter 
for the booth. He set it up and drove 
home to Walluski Loop. As he drove 
into his driveway, the ladies were al- 
ready on the phone to tell him to come 
and dismantle the booth because the 


soup was gone! 

Finally as the Festival grew, the 
lodge itself took over the soup mak- 
ing. This was done (and still is!) in a 
large group session with all members 
invited to attend, even the men. 

Arvid Jacobson (elected District 
Master of the Vasa Club in 1960) 
provided the following in the 1969 “A 
Short History of Astor Lodge.” 

“1964...Ihe ladies of the Sewing 
Club which has been very active 
these many years now held an an- 
nual Rummage Sale each year in the 
month of March, at which if lucky 
they could take in several hundred 
dollars. In former years they used 
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A RECENT PHOTO OF A WORK PARTY CUTTING UP HAM FOR PEA SOUP TO BE 
SERVED AT THE SCANDINAVIAN FESTIVAL. BETTY CUNNINGHAM, BRIAN WALKER, 
Do ores NiELSON, LAUREL CARLSON 


to have an annual Bazaar at which 
they sold various things sewed by the 
ladies during the year. This, however, 
involved their husbands to buy these 
articles back again, which was not 
such a good idea, a double expense to 
those families involved. The rummage 
sale idea was much better because now 
the general public is paying the money 
and not the ladies’ husbands. We 
thank these hardworking members of 
the Ladies Sewing Club, because if it 
had not been for their financial dona- 
tions at regular intervals, our lodge 
would not be in as good condition as 
it is today. By this time Vasa Lodges 
had started having a Lucia Princess 
program about mid-December each 
year. Astor Lodge also had theirs, 
sponsored by the Ladies, who regu- 
larly put on our Christmas program 
with the men assisting. Sometimes 
they combined both into the same 


program.” 
The sewing club has provided 
donations to: 
* City of Astoria 
¢ Astor Library 
¢ Christmas boxes/ditty bags for 
Vietnam servicemen 
¢ Christmas and Thanksgiving 
boxes and cash to the needy 
e Aid to the dancers at the first 
Scandinavian Festival for 
costumes 
¢ Clatsop County Retarded 
Children’s Association 
* Columbia Hospital 
* Red Cross 
¢ Other civic projects 
* Cards and flowers to shut-in or 
hospitalized members 
Currently, the group donates funds for 
the Lodge junior and senior princesses 
for Festival appearances and costumes. 
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PAGE FROM OREGON AND THE SWEDISH PEOPLE 


— 193 — 


Sjosten, Charles F., fyrmastare — Astoria — fodd i Runne, 
Kalmar lan, den 8 mars 1878. Reste den 31 maj 1896 till 
Amerika och stannade till varen 1898 i Chicago, IIl., der han 
under 9 manaders tid arbetade for den bekante tradgardsma- 
staren Peterson i Rose Hill samt under sommaren 1897 idkade 


'fiske pa Michigan-sjén och under den félj. vintern arbetade 


for en farmare. Fran 
Chicago begaf S. sig 


. till Astoria, Or. Har 


har han dels varit 
kustsjoman, dels om 
somrarne idkat fiske 
i Columbia - floden 
till varen 1909, da 
han erhéll regerings- 
befattning som fyr- 
mastare. Han ‘har 
under sin vard och 
uppsigt ett antal lys- 


_ bojer i och omkring 


Columbia - flodens 


‘ mynning och fardas 
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mellan dem i egen 

motorbat, tillrygga- 

laggande pa sa vis 

manga mil hvarje 

dag. Han har afven 

eget hem, 2164 Bond 

st. Ar mredlem af 

Fishermens Union 

och Swedish-Ameri- 

can Brotherhood. 

Gift sedan den 29 C. F. Sjéstens hem. 

april 1905 med Sofie Kallstrém fran Nykarleby, Finland, och 
har tre fosterbarn, adopterade af S., da deras foraldrar (mo- 
dern var en syster till mrs S.) f6r nagra ar sedan ailedo i 
Australien, 

Svenson, John, bokhandlare — Astoria — fddd i Lysvik 
Vermland, den 4 okt. 1865. Reste till Amerika pa varen 1888 
och slog sig ned i Astoria, Oregon, som kédpman. Han eger 
en valférsedd och mycket anlitad bokhandel der och har afven 
ett par ar (1906-7) haft bokhandel i Seattle. Han har i tre ar 
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CHARTER MEMBERS OF 
ASTOR LODGE 


By Maureen Sundstrom 


CHARLES F. SJOSTEN 

One of the most distinguished 
Charter Members of Astor Lodge 
was Charles Sjosten. His biography 
appeared in the book “Oregon and 
the Swedish Population” written in 
Seattle, Washington in 1911 by Ernest 
Skarstedt. Charles was born in March 
1878 in the town of Runne, in the 
Kalmar District of Sweden. In May 
1896 he immigrated to the United 
States. He arrived in Chicago, Illinois, 
where he worked for nine months as 
a landscaper under the well-known 
head gardener Peterson at Rose 
Hill, the oldest and most prestigious 
cemetery in Chicago (which still ex- 
ists today). In the summer of 1897 he 
fished on Lake Michigan and worked 
on a local farm during the following 
winter. 

After his Chicago years, Charles 
moved to Astoria. Here he joined 
the Coast Guard and fished in the 
Columbia during the summers. He 
was a member of the Fisherman’s 
Union. In spring 1909 he got a 


OPPOSITE PAGE: AN ACTUAL PAGE FROM 
THE BOOK OREGON AND THE SWEDISH 
PEOPLE WRITTEN IN IQII 


government position as a lighthouse 
keeper. He cared for numerous light 
buoys in and around the Columbia 
estuary, motoring between them in 
his own boat and covering many miles 
of water each day. 

In 1905 he married Sofie Kallstrom 
who was from the Swedish-speaking 
area of Nykarleby, Finland. He and 
Sofie purchased a home located in east 
Astoria at 2164 Bond Street. One day 
in 1909 when Sofie was away shopping 
in Portland, a cablegram arrived from 
Australia advising the Sjostens that 
Sofie’s sister Louisa’s three children 
had been orphaned. Louisa had died 
of typhoid from bad water and their 
father Carl Jacobson had died of 
consumption. Carl had gone to Sea 
Lake, Victoria, Australia, in 1897 to 
log and homestead. He sent for his old 
country sweetheart Louisa and they 
married in Australia. Their son Arvid 
was born in 1900; two daughters Elfi 
and Edith, followed. The cable asked 
permission to send the three children 
to Astoria to live with Sofie and her 
husband. Charles immediately shot 
back an answer, “Yes, of course, they 
must come.” Sofie returned home and 
was shocked to learn she had been 
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THE SJOSTEN HOME STILL STANDS I00 YEARS LATER IN EAST ASTORIA. WHAT WAS 
FORMERLY BOND STREET IS NOW LigF ErtKsEN Drive. THE SJOSTEN HOME IS 


SANDWICHED BETWEEN A GARAGE AND ANOTHER HOME AND IS NOT VISIBLE FROM 
THE MAIN STREET. IT IS ACCESSIBLE BY A NARROW DRIVEWAY. ASTOR LODGE MEMBERS 
WERE NOT AWARE IT STILL EXISTED UNTIL WE LEARNED ABOUT THE RENAMING OF 


BOND AND INVESTIGATED ITS LOCATION. 


made an instant parent without her 
knowledge! Charles and Sofie adopted 
and raised the children. Years later 
they adopted a fourth child, Robert. 

Sofie’s grandnephew Carl Jacobson 
tells a cute story. After her husband’s 
death, Sofie came every Sunday to 
dine with nephew Arvid’s family who 
lived just a block away at 2230 Bond 
Street. For years Sofie looked forward 
to the delicious chicken that Arvid’s 
wife Rose cooked until one Sunday 
she found a bone which couldn’t pos- 
sibly have been chicken. When Sofie 
realized she had been eating those 
adorable little rabbits from the fam- 
ily’s backyard hutch, she disdained 
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further meals of this delicacy. 

It was at the home of Charles and 
Sofie Sjosten that the first Board 
meeting of Astor Lodge was held on 
February 29, 1912. That was the day 
after the initial organization meeting 
of the lodge. At the Board meeting, 
Charles was unanimously elected as 
Astor Lodge’s first treasurer. 


Guste “Ragnar” Swanson 
By Maureen Sundstrom from in- 
formation provided by nephew Bob 
Swenson and Daily Astorian articles. 
Ragnar Swanson left his parents’ 
farm in Nybro, Smaland, Sweden, for 
the reason many kids do. He wanted 
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independence and adventure. In 1910, 
at the age of nineteen, he came to 
America to join his two older broth- 
ers, Carl and Jalmer, in construction 
work. He saved the fare and told his 
parents he was leaving. “My mother 
and father cried. They wanted me to 
stay home and work for them. But you 
know how young people are. They 
like to get out in the world,” he told 
a Daily Astorian interviewer in 1989. 
Ragnar arrived in New York and 
boarded the train for the long ride 
to Aberdeen, Washington where his 
brothers were working. He spent only 
a few days in Aberdeen because some 
childhood friends wanted him to 
come to Astoria to work with them 
as a carpenter. When he stepped off 
the train en route to Astoria to get a 
sandwich, the suitcase containing his 
dress clothes was stolen. He arrived 
at the Astoria railway station with 
only his work clothes. There was no 
one to meet him. He took the public 
horse-drawn wagon to a hotel in 
Uniontown. He couldn’ find a place 
to eat, so he went to bed with no 
supper. The next day he walked to 
town and found a restaurant where 
he ordered the one meal his brother 
Carl had taught him to say in English, 
“ham and eggs.” He had the same 
thing for lunch. “It’s hard for a person 
to come into this country who can’t 
talk,” he recalled. Fortunately, he 
found his friend Godfred Johanson 
later that day. Godfred arranged for 
him to stay at a boarding house run by 
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a Swedish woman, Mrs. Johnson. Two 
weeks after his arrival, she surprised 
him with a party to celebrate his 2oth 
birthday. He received a safety razor as 
a present. He kept it until his death. 

In 1912 Ragnar became a Charter 
Member of the newly-formed Astor 
Lodge 215. He guarded the doors at 
each meeting. He also fetched donuts 
for refreshments, hurrying to the 
bakery at closing time so he could 
get a discount for the club. Ragnar 
played accordion in those days. One 
of his lodge brothers discovered his 
musical ability and persuaded him to 
play accordion for the lodge dances. 






RAGNAR AND ELLEN SWANSON SHORTLY 
AFTER THEIR MARRIAGE IN I9I9. 
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SWEDISH-FINNISH SOCIETY OF FRATERNITY, VICTORIA LODGE 56, PICNICING BEHIND OLD OLNEY 
WHEN SEVERAL TEMPERANCE GROUPS MERGED WITH BENEVOLENT AND AID SOCIETIES COMPOSED C 
WELL-KNOWN ASTORIA ARCHITECT, AND HIS WIFE. FAR RIGHT FRONT IS EDLA SLOTTE, JOHN SLOTT: 
THE 3RD ROW IS AXEL HAGNAS, FATHER OF CURRENT ASTOR Li 

Many OF THESE RUNEBERG MEMBERS JOINED ASTOR LODGE 
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TEY SCHOOL ON 4TH STREET IN ASTORIA. THIS SOCIETY LATER BECAME THE ORDER OF RUNEBERG 
1D OF SWEDISH SPEAKING PEOPLE FROM FINLAND IN THE 1920's. FAR LEFT FRONT ARE JOHN WICKS, 
)TTE'S WIFE. JOHN IS BEHIND EDLA IN THE 2ND ROW ON THE FAR RIGHT. DIRECTLY BEHIND JOHN IN 
R LODGE MEMBER JOHN Hacnas THE OTHERS ARE UNKNOWN. 

DGE IN THE 1960'S WHEN THEIR ASTORIA LODGE DISBANDED. 
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THE BAND THAT PLAYED FOR ASTOR LODGE DANCES IN THE EARLY YEARS. RAGNAR IS 





IN THE FIRST ROW ON THE LEFT PLAYING THE ACCORDION. 
‘THE OTHER MEMBERS ARE UNKNOWN. 


Ragnar married Ellen Swenson 
in January 1919, waiting until WWI 
was over. “I was going to go to war 
myself, but then I went to work in 
the shipyards instead,” he explained. 
Ellen was highly religious and busied 
herself with church activities. She 
didn’t approve of the dancing and 
card playing at Vasa meetings, so 
Ragnar let his dues lapse and was 
dropped from Astor Lodge. His 
nephew Bob Swenson recalls Ellen as 
a nice lady. “She always kept herself 
well-groomed. She was a fastidious 
housekeeper and fed her husband 
well, but was straitlaced without 
much humor. Ragnar had to “toe the 
mark” around her. Uncle Ragnor still 


had his accordion after he married, 
but didn’t play it much.” The couple 
had one son, Valdimar. Neighbors re- 
call seeing Ragnar and the boy taking 
their daily walks together. Ragnar and 
Ellen were married sixty-five years 
when she died in 1984. After her pass- 
ing Ragnar reinstated his membership 
in Vasa and was honored as the only 
living Charter Member at Astor’s 75th 
birthday celebration. 

“T did a lot of farming in Sweden, 
but not much carpentry.” Ragnar 
worked as a carpenter until his 
retirement. He was initiated into the 
United Brotherhood of Carpenters 
and Joiners Union on April 2, 1912, 
in Astoria. In 1987, he received a 
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TIVNUP AXMLL, ONY NOG AO ASALANOD ADV 


‘THE HOUSE RAGNAR BUILT IN EAST ASTORIA WHERE HE LIVED FOR THIRTY YEARS, 
AS IT APPEARS TODAY. 


seventy-five year membership pin 
and was honored as the union’s oldest 
living member. Union representatives 
came to Astoria just to present the 
pin since Ragnar couldn’ travel to 





Nevada for the awards ceremony. 
Ragnar loved to do woodwork and 
continued to make furniture and file 
saws for friends until his hands would 
no longer cooperate. 


‘THE WHITE HOUSE ACROSS THE STREET WHICH RAGNAR SWANSON BUILT AS A HOME 
FOR HIS RETIREMENT. 
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WORKMEN POSE FOR PHOTO ATOP THE ASTORIA COLUMN WHILE STILL UNDER 
CONSTRUCTION. RAGNAR SWANSON IS BELIEVED TO BE AMONG THEM. 


Picture in your mind a man being 
hoisted to the top of the Astoria 
Column. When the column was be- 
ing built in 1926, Ragnar volunteered 
to work at the top. He built the 
original guardrail around the view- 
ing area. “I wanted to work up there 
because I got extra pay,” he explained. 
He didn’t even come down for coffee 
breaks. His co-workers sent coffee up 
to him by rope. 

Ragnar built a number of houses 
in Astoria, including his own house at 
3468 Grand Avenue which he worked 
on between 1919-1921. He also worked 
on the Francis apartments next to the 
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Methodist church. Both his house 
and the apartments still stand today. 
He had the strong work ethic that 
most old-country Swedes possess and 
thought nothing of working 16-hour 
days when construction deadlines 
loomed. 

In 1977 after sixty-seven years in 
the U.S., Ragnar finally visited his 
older brother and sister in Sweden. 
“They gave me the dickens because I 
was supposed to go back in five years,” 
he explained. Five years later at the 
age of ninety-two he made a second 
trip. His sister was still living. His 
many nieces and nephews told him 
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he had to come again for his 95th 
birthday celebration. Ragnar did just 
that. His third and final visit was in 
the summer of 1985. Relatives held a 
huge party for him. He was glad to get 
back to his home in Astoria, though. 
“When you come here and start to 
live, you have to stay here,” he said. 

Nephew Bob Swenson, who lives 
in Astoria, describes Uncle Ragnar as 
“a very important person in my life. 
He was an uncomplicated man— 
calm—never got excited or upset 
about anything. He was generous, 
always wanting to take his friends and 
relatives out for a meal. He insisted 
upon paying and always encouraged 
his guests to order a piece of pie after 
their meal.” Bob remembers Ragnar’s 
unique brand of humor. In the last 
years of his life he got frustrated 
when he couldn’t button his shirt. 
Dr. Duncan grabbed his big gnarled 
hand during an examination and 
asked, “Does that hurt?” Ragnar, 
with a twinkle in his eye, responded, 
“Only when I hit it with a hammer.” 
Bob once asked Ragnar how his fam- 
ily kept warm during the long cold 
winters in Sweden. Ragnar replied, 
“We cut wood all day; then burned 
it all night.” 

When he reached his tooth birth- 
day, friends and family celebrated 
with a huge party at Andrew and 
Steve’s Restaurant where Ragnar was 
a great favorite with the employees 
and Harriet Antoniou. Ragnar had 
stamina and determination. He 


conquered shingles at age ninety-eight 
and even healed after a compound 
fracture of his femur. He remained 
in his own house as long as he could, 
but finally had to move to an adult 
foster home. “I eat breakfast there and 
sit and look at the walls,” he teased; 
then explained he read the Oregonian 
in the morning and the Budget (now 
the Daily Astorian) in the afternoon. 
He told of helping a sixty-eight-year- 
old resident to get around at the care 
facility when he was 100+. Ragnar 
passed away on May 4, 1996. He was 
105 years young, just a few days short 
of his 106th birthday. He was one of 
the most colorful characters who ever 
belonged to Astor Lodge and was 
beloved by his friends! 


Ragnar Hoyer Family 

Ragner and Ellen Hoyer were a 
great team working for Astor Lodge. 
It became apparent in reading old 
minutes that the Hoyers were the 
sort of members who form the heart 
and soul of a fraternal organization. 
Today’s Astor Lodge is the product of 
their dedication and talent. 

Ragnar Hoyer was born in 
Oregrund, Sweden in 1893. He im- 
migrated with his mother Kristina 
Olsson Hoyer, two brothers, and 
one sister to the U. S. in 1904. The 
family arrived at the Port of Quebec, 
Canada, after sailing from Liverpool, 
England; then joined his father Anton 
Hoyer and half-sister Gunhild in Park 
City, Utah. His father and sister had 
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RAGNAR AND ELLEN Hoyer, CA. 19408. 


come to America a year earlier to 
prepare the way for the rest of the 
family. Ragnar was eleven years old 
when he arrived in the U.S. The fam- 
ily later relocated to Astoria. Ragnar 
was initiated into Astor Lodge on 
February 26, 1915, just three years after 
the lodge was chartered. 

In 1918 Ragnar married his 
American-born sweetheart Ellen 
Holmquist in Tacoma, WA. He 
worked in Tacoma as an auto me- 
chanic. Their boys Donald and 
David were born there. Two other 
sons, Ragnar, Jr. and Rolland, died 
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in infancy. (Their surviving sons 
currently live in Seaside.) Ragnar also 
worked as a shipwright in Columbia 
City, Oregon and at the Smith Point 
Boat yard in Astoria. He was later 
employed by Ingleton Oil where he 
converted wood stoves to oil, repaired 
burners and delivered oil. He was 
working for Burns-Johanson Oil at 
the time of his retirement. When 
Don and Dave were small, the fam- 
ily moved from 3rd Street in Astoria 
to a home left to them by Ragnar’s 
parents. That home is now the Rescue 
Mission located at 62 W. Bond Street. 

On December 5, 1919, Ellen also 
joined Astor Lodge. Ellen was born 
in Tacoma on November 11, 1896. Her 
lodge application lists “housewife” as 
her occupation. 

During the lodge’s early years, 
Ragnar was recording secretary and 
vice chairman. He became chairman 
in 1921 and served in that office 
many times. His longest term was as 
treasurer where he made certain the 
lodge remained solvent during the 
depression. Ragnar was progressive. 
In 1951, when Swedish immigration 
had slowed to a trickle, he made the 
motion to adopt English as Astor’s 
official language. From then on 
meetings were conducted and minutes 
recorded in English, even though 
the officers were Swedish-speaking. 
Ragnar served on the committee of 
three to translate the lodge’s by-laws 
into English. In 1954, he was heard 
to exclaim proudly when the top four 
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offices were held by women, “Never 
in my thirty years have so many 
ladies served as officers.” Ragnar vol- 
unteered for important committees. 
He often chaired and was emcee for 
the Christmas party, Founders’ Day, 
and the annual picnic. He served on 
the old-age assistance committee, an 
important function since the lodge 
sometimes even paid the funeral 
expenses for needy members. He was 
the liaison with the Astoria Jaycees 
when selecting community members 
to be honored as junior and senior 
citizens of the year. 

Ellen Hoyer was every bit as enthu- 
siastic as Ragnar. She was treasurer in 
the 1920s and Master of Ceremonies 
many times. Her biggest contribution 
was as Cultural Leader and lodge 
musician. She played the piano for 
regular meetings, planned musical 
programs, and played for the popular 
after-meeting dances. She played the 
accordion for special events. Her read- 
ings and theatrical presentations were 
too numerous to count. She chaired 
the food preparation for the service- 
men at the USO when it was the 
lodge’s turn to host during W WII. 

Ragnar and Ellen were often 
selected as Astor’s delegates to District 
Lodge Conventions. They brought 
back excellent suggestions, many of 
which were implemented locally. One 
important job the two did together 
was to serve on the committee to visit 
sick members. If there was need, they 
arranged for financial help and pro- 
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TAKEN IN THE 30'S AT THE YOUNGS 
RIVER SUMMER CABIN OWNED BY 
Racnar Hover's Boss Jim INGLETON. 
Tue Hoyers WERE FREQUENT 
WEEKEND GUESTS. THE DOG "SALLY" 
BELONGED TO THE INGLETONS. 


vided cheer and small personal items. 
They were also a team musically. It 
was a joy to see these two tall, slender 
and dignified people dance together! 
Even though he was Swedish-born, 
Ragnar sang beautifully in English. 
He could be heard warbling Irish 
songs each year in honor of St. 
Patrick’s Day, with Ellen accompa- 
nying him as always. He played the 
harmonica and organized male lodge 
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FAMILY PORTRAIT OF ELLEN HOYER, THEIR SONS DONALD AND DavIbD, AND 
RaGNAR Hoyer TAKEN IN THE MID 1930S. 


members into a barbershop quartet. 
He sang with the Trinity Lutheran 
church choir for many years, and with 
an eight-member vocal group called 
“the Octet,” which entertained at so- 
cial events throughout Astoria. Ellen 
often accompanied these groups. The 
Hoyers complimented each other in 
every way and inspired Astor Lodge 
with their positive spirit. 

An article from the Astoria Evening 
Budget on November 15, 1943, de- 
scribed a party Astor Lodge held to 
honor the Hoyers on their twenty- 
fifth wedding anniversary. One 
hundred fifty members and friends 
gathered at the Astoria Moose Hall 
to present the couple with a gift of 
crystal and silver candlesticks. The 
program featured vocal selections by 
Miss Josephine Hill, violin solos by 
Mrs. R. W. Kullberg, and a humorous 
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reading by Mrs. Edmund Elliott. 
Alex Karsun, of Crohn and Karsun 
Clothiers, gave remarks. 

Astor Lodge was fortunate to have 
Ragnar as a member for sixty years 
and Ellen for sixty-three. At the time 
of Ragnar’s passing in 1975, he was 
honored with a beautiful tribute. 
“The loss of his pleasant smile and 
friendly manner leaves a vacancy that 
will be felt by all members for a very 
long time.” Ellen died on March 19, 
1983, and it was noted that her talent 
brought gaiety and beauty to the 
lodge during her membership years. 

—Researched from Astor Lodge 
records and from conversations with 
Dave Hoyer by Maureen Sundstrom 


HiLmer (Aucust) LOFGREN FAMILY 
Hilmer Lofgren was born in 1892 in 
Lysvik in the province of Varmland, 
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Sweden. His wife Frida was born in 
the same village in 1902. Both were 
confirmed in the same church and 
married there at midsummer of 1921. 

In 1915 Hilmer immigrated to the 
U.S. where he worked in the woods 
at Grays River, Washington, building 
logging camps and “donkey sheds.” 
During World War I he logged huge 
spruce trees; the lumber was used in 
constructing military airplanes. He 
returned to Sweden in 1920 to marry 
his childhood sweetheart Frida. They 
had two children, Nils and Mia. There 
was little work in Sweden at that time, 
so in 1922 Hilmer returned to the 
Lower Columbia area to work and 
save money to send for Frida and the 
children. His family traveled to join 
him in 1924. 

During Frida’s trip to join Hilmer 
she could not speak English and 
took a wrong train during a switch 
in Denver. She ended up in San 
Francisco where the train people put 
her on the next train to Portland. A 
distraught Hilmer had been waiting 
and meeting every train for several 
days. The family was finally reunited 
and took the train to Astoria and, 
from there, a small passenger boat to 
Deep River. They lived in a logging 
camp at Malone River near Deep 
River for a couple of years. Hilmer 
and his brother built several barns for 
the farmers around Grays River and 
Rosburg. Some are still standing to- 
day. In 1926 Hilmer decided to move 
his family to Astoria so the children 


could attend a regular school. That 
same year Frida joined Astor Lodge, 
so that she could visit with other na- 
tive Swedes. In 1930 daughter Darlene 
was born, and in 1934 the family was 
complete when baby Robert was born. 

For the remainder of his working 
life, Hilmer worked as a carpenter 
in the Astoria area, where he built 
numerous homes, churches, and other 
wooden buildings. In 1938 he built his 
own home on 49th Street. While rid- 
ing with him around town, he would 
point out the buildings he had helped 
to build. Most are still standing and 
in good condition. Hilmer used to say, 
“If you take good care of the roof, the 
house will last for 100 years—maybe 
more.” 

Frida was a home body. She often 
said, “People like my home, but love 
my kitchen best.” She was always 
ready to help those in need. During 
World War II she was active in the 
U.S.O. and the Naval Hospital in 
Youngs River. She baked cookies for 
the servicemen and went to the hospi- 
tal to comfort and assist the wounded. 
She understood what it was like to be 
so far from home. She visited the old 
country twice, but found it was not 
the same as when she left and was glad 
to return to Astoria and the American 
friends she had made here. 

Hilmer Lofgren was accepted 
into Astor Lodge on March 27, 1943, 
at the age of fifty. He received his 
twenty-five-year membership pin in 
1969. In January, 1970 he passed away 
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HILMER LOFGREN ON LEFT WITH HIS 


OLDER BROTHER JULIUS SHORTLY AFTER 
HIS ARRIVAL IN THE U. S. IN 1922. 


tragically from a brain injury caused 
when an automobile struck him while 
he was crossing a street in Astoria. 
Lodge records reveal that Hilmer 
was a social (non-benefit) member of 
Astor Lodge. He joined many years 
after Frida because she urged him to 
do so. He never held office. Instead, 
he reserved his energies to serve as an 
officer in The International Order of 
Vikings, a local fraternal organization 
now defunct. However, he enthusias- 
tically attended Astor’s Friday Night 
Socials, which featured card playing 
and dancing. His son recalls the entire 
family attended these parties which 
were high points of their social life 
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growing up in Astoria. Son Robert 
and daughter Darlene are still active 
members of Astor Lodge. They live in 
Vancouver, Washington, but attend 
special lodge events and work at the 
annual Scandinavian Midsummer 
Festival. 

Frida Lofgren had a nurturing 
warmth and gentle smile. When 
meeting her for the first time, people 
were immediately at ease. She was 
small in stature, but a dynamo. She 
eagerly participated in regular meet- 
ings and activities. She shunned the 
spotlight, preferring to work behind 
the scenes. The office of chaplain, 
which she held for many years, 
was “right up her alley.” She was 
Chairman of the Board of Trustees 
and on the Cultural Committee. The 
lodge benefited from Frida’s legend- 
ary culinary talents. Lodge members 
fortunate enough to be invited to 
the Lofgren home remember her 
hospitality and the delicious smells 
wafting from her kitchen. The minute 
visitors came through the door, Frida 
took them under her wing. In true 
Scandinavian fashion, she insisted 
they drink coffee and be stuffed with 
freshly-baked goodies. She organized 
the Swedish pea soup crew in the first 
years of the Scandinavian Festivals. 
A little-known fact about Frida was 
her musicality. She played the zither 
and sang beautifully. While shy about 
sharing this talent at lodge events, 
she did entertain in her home for a 
lucky few. These concerts were rare, 
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and daughter Darlene was surprised 
that members even knew about her 
mother’s musical abilities. 

In 1976 Frida received her fifty-year 
membership pin. Astor Lodge felt a 
deep loss in 1984 when she passed 
away at the age of 81. Members who 
remember her describe her as their 





= 


ideal “grandmother.” 

—Researched by Cultural Leader 
Maureen Sundstrom from the histori- 
cal records of Astor Lodge 215, Order 
of Vasa, and from conversations with 
children Darlene Nielson and Robert 
Lofgren. & 





Fripa LOFGREN IN FRONT OF THE FAMILY HOME WHICH HILMER BUILT IN 1938. THIS 


HOME STILL STANDS TODAY ON 49TH STREET IN EAST ASTORIA. THE FAMILY LIVED 
THERE UNTIL FRIDA DIED IN 1984. 
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Excerpts from a book written for her family. 


Lewis & CLARK CENTRAL SCHOOL 


By Linda Osterholme Jolliff 


LEMENTARY SCHOOL for the 
Osterholme brood was right 
across the street. Named for the Lewis 
and Clark expedition, as so many 
buildings in Astoria were, the school 
housed grades one through eight. 
There were at least two classrooms for 
each grade. It was a large three-story 
building that took up the whole city 
block. There was a large outdoor play- 
ground on the upper side, but many 
recess times were held in the huge 
gym because of rain. (The school was 
said to have a creek running through 
the basement.) 
Mr. Firmin A. Falleur was the 
principal. Born in Indiana in 1908, 


he would have been a contemporary 
of our dad. He was from Okmulgee, 
Oklahoma, the home ground of the 
Jolliff family in 1920. By 1930, his 
family had moved to Warrenton. Eric 
[Linda’s brother] remembers that Mr. 
Falleur had been a noted broken field 
runner in football. I just remember 
him as an awesome authority figure. 
He died at only fifty-five in Astoria 
in 1964. 

Asa very shy and timid first grader, 
I remember being overwhelmed by 
school, especially recess. I vividly 
recall being terrified during most of 
my first grade year. For some reason I 
was sent out of the room periodically 
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Ist ROW: Jimmy LuM, Mary KNUTSEN, UNIDENTIFIED, JIMMMY MorrIsON, 
Lare Twins( NANCY AND SusAN), JOHN MEYER. 2ND ROW: UNIDENTIFIED, Lou 
LrvincsTon, Rick MATHRE, PENNY KERNS, UNIDENTIFIED, UNIDENTIFIED, 
LINDA OsTERHOLME. 3RD ROW: KENNY HusBy, UNIDENTIFIED, Rick SCOTT. 
THERE WERE THREE IST GRADE CLASSES. Miss CHISOLM AND TWO OTHERS. THIS WAS 
A FIRST GRADE CLASS AT L&C FOR 50-51 


for “speech” therapy. Recess was a 
horror. The huge gym used during 
rainy days was filled with kids run- 
ning and yelling. As the rainy days 
were so frequent, that is the memory 
I retain. I would hug the wall near the 
big double doors and hope to go back 
to a quiet classroom soon. 

It was during first grade that I 
became aware of Mr. A.C. Hyde. He 
taught the “big kids” eighth grade 
math and shop classes. I remember 
him as a very tall man. My brother 
Eric said he was five foot eight inches 
tall in the eighth grade. Mr. Hyde 
was another six to seven inches 
taller. Mr. Hyde and his paddle were 
legendary. Eric said he remembered 
being swatted with it because, in shop 
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class, he laid a plane with the blade 
down which would have dulled it. 
Apparently, Mr. Hyde used the paddle 
to enforce proper tool use as well as 
punish ordinary misbehavior. 

He was also in charge of the 
crossing guards. Apparently, Bjorn 
[another brother] had been rude to 
the guards who were stationed at the 
corner by our house. I was singled out 
to report his behavior to my parents. 
Bjorn would have only been three 
or four, but he had already come to 
the attention of Mr. Hyde. Bjorn 
remembers being stretched out by 
the recessed window outside the shop 
class, making rude gestures to poor 
Mr. Hyde. Years later, after Bjorn 
and Sandi were married, they rented 
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Sa 


OsTERHOLME FAMILY HOME AT THE CORNER OF IOTH STREET AND [RVING AVE. 


“YOHLAY AHL AO ASALANOD ADVWI 


CENTRAL SCHOOL IS ACROSS IRVING AVE AND THE DODGE RESIDENCE IS BEHIND THE 
OSsTERHOLME FAMILY HOME. 


a small cottage in Astoria from the 
Hydes. 

This is the way our classrooms 
were set-up: the folding desks were 
fastened to two by fours in long rows. 
No re-arranging the desks, boys and 
girls! You would have to pick up your 
belongings physically and move to a 
new location. Since World War II 
was not that far back in time, and 
the Astoria coast was the only spot in 
the continental United States fired 
on, we had frequent air raid drills. 
Every other child crouched in the aisle 
between rows of desks, covering their 
heads. The others hunkered down 
under the desks with the seats pulled 
down on top of them. 

Every fall students were required 
to fill out white three by five inch 
cards. The information centered on 
the ethnicity of the student. Were 
your parents born in this country? If 


not, where were they born? If not na- 
tive born, had they been naturalized? 
Most of the kids were first or second 
generation Americans. Many of my 
contemporaries acted as translators 
for their grandparents. 

I remember the terrible time I had 
“reading” the words printed on the 
chalkboard at the front of the room. I 
was always seated at the back probably 
to act as a buffer for the noisy boys. 
I could have easily read the words 
if only I could have seen them. My 
squinting finally was called to my 
mother’s attention. I was in the third 
grade, when she was called to my 
classroom. I was so embarrassed and 
upset to have caused a commotion for 
her. However, when I was fitted with 
glasses I was thrilled that I could see! 
I had no idea that the world was so 
filled with crisp details... 

Kids played basketball, marbles, 
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tag, or jacks. I was very good at jacks. 
You tossed out the jacks, and then 
scooped them up one at a time while 
the ball bounced once. If you made 
it through that level, the next was 
to pick the jacks up two at a time. 
Highest level was to scoop all of them 
up with one motion. Hopscotch and/ 
or jump rope was played if we could 
be outdoors. Girls wore dresses or 
skirts with blouses. No pants! Boys 
usually wore button front or tee shirts 
with jeans. 


CHARLES DODGE 

Marcu 4, 1872 — MARCH 1968 

My parents, Eric B. and Georgia 
Osterholme, bought a lot at the corner 
of Tenth and Irving in Astoria to build 
their home. The previous house there 
had burned down with only an old 
cement garage left of the original. 
Just next door lived Mr. and Mrs. 
Dodge. That is all I ever remember 
calling them. When we moved in, in 
1947, he would have been 75, ancient 
by little kid standards. They never had 
children as they married late in life, 
when he was 46 and she was 35. 

His wife, Iva C. Ingraham, would 
have been 64 in 1947. Somehow she 
always seemed much older. Mainly 
I remember her coming to the door 
with her false teeth hanging by wires, 
clacking as she talked. Both seemed 
slim and frail by any standards. When 
I was pregnant with Janel (1969), we 
went to Astoria for my brother Bjorn’s 
wedding to Sandra Allsbury. We 


stopped to say hello to Mrs. Dodge. 
(Mr. Dodge had already died.) She 
was lying in a bed with a four or five 
foot-tall headboard. Maybe that was 
the one that Daddy rescued from the 
chicken coop (mentioned further 
down)? 

Mr. Dodge was usually attired 
in a natty three-piece suit and over- 
coat. He drove a respectable green 
“Dodge” car if I remember correctly. 
It was always parked on the street in 
front of their house as there was no 
garage. At the time we knew him, he 
worked as a volunteer at the Flavel 
House Museum. The house with a tall 
lookout tower was originally built by 
Captain George Flavel. He was a bar 
pilot and would look out over the bar 
from the tower to spot ships coming 
into and leaving the river. 

Even then, in the mid 1950s, ordi- 
nary visitors were not allowed up in 
the tower. However, as a special favor, 
Mr. Dodge let a friend of mine and 
me climb to the top of the tower to 
look out. I remember a tiny, tightly 
twisted, stairway. 

I always felt that the Dodge house 
was far more interesting than the 
museum. 

Their house was an old ram- 
bling three-story Victorian structure 
nestled back among trees and bushes. 
It was the kind of setting that made 
me think of a haunted house or a 
setting for a tale of sleeping beauty. I 
seldom went in. However, many times 
Mother would send one of us over 
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with some neighborly tidbit. On the 
rare occasion that I ventured inside, 
it was to wend my way through vast 
quantities of “antique” furniture. 

In the accompanying picture you 
can see the Dodge house with the tall 
chimney sitting above ours. Across 
from both houses is the Lewis & 
Clark School. It housed grades one 
through eight. There was no kinder- 
garten, of course. All of us (except my 
brother Lance) went to school there. 

Daddy once told me a story of 
going with Mr. Dodge to recover a 
bedstead from a chicken coop. He said 
it was covered with chicken droppings 
and he was reluctant to go near it. 
However, he wanted to accommodate 
Mr. Dodge, so the thing was loaded 
up and taken to the Dodge basement. 
That was the section of the house that 
was the creepiest for a little kid. It was 
dim with darker corners and crowded 
with still more old furniture. There 
Mr. Dodge would work at cleaning 
it up, and or refinishing it. 

I’ve often wondered what the elderly 
Dodges thought of the Osterholme 
family with five rowdy kids living next 
door. Even though Bjorn claims he 
broke some windows of theirs, I think 
we were fairly good neighbors. At 
least, Mother, in her nursing capacity, 
frequently checked on their health. 
Daddy, too, was helpful. One time, 
however, it was almost fatal. 

As I have said, the house was 
old, probably from the turn of the 
century. Wiring was sketchy at best. 
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I remember light bulbs hanging from 
wires. Daddy was very handy, and 
agreed to put in some electricity to the 
kitchen. (The Dodges still cooked on 
a wood stove.) So Daddy turned the 
electricity off at the main box, and 
started to run wires. As he worked, he 
gota terrific shock. Bjorn said that the 
only thing that saved him was the pair 
of cork-soled shoes he was wearing. 
Apparently, sweet elderly Mr. Dodge 
had wired around the meter to pilfer 
some “cheap” electricity. ’'m not sure 
if Daddy finished the job. 

I do remember Mr. Dodge giving 
us some pieces of old furniture that 
he had rescued. Since we had little, 
they were wonderful. I also remember 
him making a small piece of furniture 
that had small compartments on both 
sides. He gave it to us at Christmas 
filled with popcorn balls. Also, near 
the holidays he would trim branches 
from our holly trees. After selling 
them, he would share some of the 
monies with our family. 

Mr. Dodge was born in Kansas, 
and I remember him telling of coming 
around the horn of South America 
on a sailing ship to Astoria. He said 
he was there when the Peter Iredale 
went aground in 1906. He told of 
going out to the South Jetty area and 
seeing people picking up watches that 
had washed ashore. He described the 
early days of boats ferrying funeral 
goers and caskets around the area 
beyond the port docks (where the 
football field was in my day) to an 
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early cemetery. There was also a tale 
of Jesse James who lived in Missouri 
just east of the Dodge family home. 
Another story he told of old Astoria 
was of the many saloons built out over 
the waters of the Columbia River. He 
said that many were the sailors who 
sipped a drink laced with a “Mickey.” 
The sailor would be dragged to a back 
room to “sleep it off.” Later he was 
handed down through a trapdoor to 
a small waiting boat. Then he would 


Iva AND CHARLES DODGE 
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be rowed out to a ship in need of an 
additional sailor. When he woke up, 
the shanghaied sailor would be over 
the bar and far out to sea. He joined 
the crew “or else.” 

My brother Bjorn insists that Mr. 
and Mrs. Dodge wanted to adopt 
him. I wonder how that would have 
worked out. Certainly the Dodges 
would have had a more eventful life. 


A NOTE FROM JEFF STANGLAND 

I remember Mr. and 
Mrs. Dodge as quiet, 
caring and just plain 
lovely people. They 
were much a part of the 
Stangland "extended 
family," having been 
close friends with my 
mother's parents, Edwin 
and Artie Appleton. I 
feel blessed for having 
known them through- 
out my early years. We 
would visit with them at 
their Irving Street house 
and Mrs. Dodge would 
always treat us to candies 
from her cut glass candy 
jar. We were told by our 
parents to always behave 
because Mrs. Dodge 
had all those wonderful 
(and breakable) antiques 
throughout the house. 

Mr. Dodge was care- 
ful in every thing he 
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did. I received (and still have) a tape 
recording made by my Mother while I 
was living in Australia. This was long 
before it became easy to telephone 
home. She had made the rounds of 
family and friends, recording their 
greetings to me and my wife. Mr. 
Dodge recorded that Mrs. Dodge 
was somewhat upset with him at the 
moment because he had been up in 
the holly tree trimming out holly for 
a Christmas wreath. He had fallen 
(no injury). He concluded his story by 
reminding me that he had just turned 
ninety-four years old. 

When I was in Cub Scouts we 
were asked to invite a special friend 
to a special dinner at the Methodist 
Church. I wrote the invitation and 
Mr. Dodge was my guest. After he 
passed away and we had returned 
from Australia we visited with Mrs. 
Dodge at her Irving Street house. She 
said that Mr. Dodge had kept little 
keep sakes through the years and she 
retrieved the invitation I had sent him 
years before. I have it to this day. 

Mrs. Dodge would let us kids strike 
a key or two on the church organ as 
long as most of the people had left 
after the Church service. We would 
make a bee line up to her perch after 
many a service. 

‘They were wonderful people and I 
miss them still. They are ever present 
in my memories and my thoughts. # 


Daily Astorian, March 1968 


Charles Dodge 
dies Monday on 
96th Birthday 


Charles Dodge, well-known long- 
time Astoria resident, died in a local 
hospital Monday at 4:50 p.m., on his 96th 
birthday. He had been a patient at the 
hospital for the past two months. 

Dodge was born in Kirwin, Kan., 
March 4, 1872, the son of David and 
Mathilda Dodge. He received his educa- 
tion in Kansas, then he went with his 
father to Oklahoma. His father was a 
patent attorney and was instrumental in 
the opening of the Oklahoma Territory. 
Dodge then resided in Montana, 
Washington and Oregon and was self- 
employed as a sign painter. He came to 
Astoria in 1911, engaged in real estate 
sales and was very active in the plotting 
and selling of the Flavel area, when boats 
and trains were in use there. 

In 1918 he moved to Portland and was 
employed as a sign painter. In 1922, he 
returned to Astoria following the fire and 
did a great deal of sign painting here. 
Dodge then became county land agent 
for 13 years until his retirement. 

He was a member of Harbor Masonic 
Lodge 183, AF&AM; Astoria Garden 
club and a very active member of the 
Clatsop County Historical Society. 

March 6, 1918, he was married in 
Astoria to Iva Ingraham, and they would 
have celebrated their golden wedding an- 
niversary Wednesday. She survives him 
at the family home, 956 Irving. 

Information regarding services, 
which will be Friday at 1:30 p.m., will 
be announced by the Hughes-Ransom 
mortuary. 
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Trial by Water 


STORIES OF FRED WICKMAN 


By Liisa Penner 


An abbreviated version of this story 
was printed in the Finnish Brotherhood’ 
publication Kahden Uutiset, editor 
Karen McNees. 

() N His first visit to Astoria in 

1884, the famous boxer John 
L. Sullivan met a French fisherman, 
Sylvester Le Gouriff, in the ring 
at the Ross Opera House at 6th & 
Commercial streets. Sullivan was 
earning a fortune in those days by 
taking on challengers in towns all 
across the U.S. All 2500 seats in the 
house were filled with excited bettors. 
Would Sylvester last the three rounds 
in order to win the bout? It was over 
quickly. Sullivan threw a punch so 
hard and so fast that Le Gouriff 
was flat on his back, unconscious. 
Sullivan had another KO to add to 
his list. Fifteen years later, in 1899, 
Sullivan made a second visit to 
Astoria. This time his opponent was 
Fred Wickman. 

Wickman’s “bout” with John L. 
Sullivan came about in his capacity 
as constable. By 1899, Sullivan was 
no longer in tip-top condition. He 
traveled about the country putting 
on performances involving a troop 
of thirty vaudeville performers and 
featuring a scientific exhibition of 


boxing with Jake Kilrain, another 
well-known boxer of the day. When 
the unscheduled trip to Astoria did 
not give enough time for the manager 
to get a permit for the performance, 
the local ministerial organization got 
up in arms insisting that the manager 
and John L. Sullivan be arrested for 
violating the state’s Sunday blue laws. 
That job fell to Fred Wickman as 
constable. Word got to Sullivan by 
sympathizers that he was about to 
be arrested. While the performance 
was still going on at Fishers’ Opera 
House, on the northeast corner of 
12th and Exchange, Sullivan quietly 
left the theater and made his way to 
the special train which was scheduled 
to pull out at 11:00 pM for Victoria. 
Informed that Sullivan had hopped 
on the train at the station about to 
leave for Portland, Wickman went 
from one end of the train to the 
other looking for the boxer. When 
the train began to leave, Wickman 
jumped off. As the train went by, 
there in the locomotive sat Sullivan, 
disguised in the uniform of a railroad 
fireman. Newspapers across the na- 
tion reported the incident, joking that 
Fred Wickman was the only man who 
could make Sullivan run. 
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Fred Wickman was “one of the best 
known Finnish citizens of Astoria and 
in fact in the Northwest,” according 
to one newspaper story. He was one 
of the early presidents of Astoria’s 
Finnish Brotherhood, elected for a 
total of ten years, beginning in 1891, 
according to the history of the lodge. 
He was also the first president of 
the Finnish Brotherhood’s Grand 
Lodge, once known as the United 
Finnish Brotherhood of the World. 
He was chosen to serve from 1900 to 
1902. And he was one of the incor- 
porators of the Finnish Brotherhood 
Association in 1891 whose purpose was 
to purchase, hold and sell real estate, 
construct and build houses, and loan 
and borrow money. Unfortunately, 
because the records of these orga- 
nizations haven't survived, we have 
almost no details about this work. It 
is only through the old newspapers 
that have survived that we know 
anything about him. The index to 
the newspapers at the Astoria Public 
Library pointed us to several stories 
in which he played a part. 

Among the items are the follow- 
ing: In 1890 Wickman worked as 
an interpreter helping the census 
takers interview Finnish residents. 
He was described as the best person 
for the job, which must have taken 
into account his language skills and 
ability to get along with a variety 
of people. In his early years in the 
county, he worked as a fisherman. 
Later he had a construction business. 


In 1893 F. Wickman was the second 
lowest bidder on a job of improving 
Wall Street (Franklin Street now) in 
Astoria. Another Finn won that bid, 
Leander Lebeck. Wickman continued 
in that business until he sold it to J.A. 
Fastabend in 1895. He was one of the 
incorporators of the Central Drug 
Store in 1900. He served in a number 
of public offices: as councilman for 
the Astoria third ward in 1890, as 
constable for Clatsop County for 
several years, and as a water bailiff for 
the State of Oregon. He ran for the 
office of Sheriff of Clatsop County 
as an independent but lost that race. 

As a county constable, Wickman 
responded to a variety of cases some 
more serious than others. Examples 
follow: 

In 1897, Constable Wickman 
went to the Lewis and Clark River 
area near Seaside where he arrested 
Irwin Sackett and brought him to 
the city. Sackett was charged with 
killing elk during the closed season 
which extended from December st 
to August Ist. 

Then in the Astoria Daily Budget 
on Saturday, June 11, 1898: 

Last evening a telegram was re- 
ceived from Warrenton stating 
that George Holmes had been shot 
by Frank Redner and for an of- 
ficer to come at once to arrest him. 
Constable Wickman went down ina 
sloop and found Redner in bed pretty 
badly beaten up. He was placed 


under arrest and brought to Astoria 
this morning and taken before 
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Justice Abercrombie who released 
him on $500 bonds to appear for 
a preliminary hearing on a charge 
of an assault with an intent to kill. 
Redner then procured warrants for 
the arrest of George and William 
Holmes on a charge of having com- 
mitted an assault and battery upon 
him. Constable Wickman started 
for Warrenton to arrest them but 
met them as they stepped off the 
train here having come up to appear 
against Redner. They were released 
on their own recognizance to appear 
at a preliminary hearing to be held 
next week. The affair grew out of 
the recent trial of George Holmes 
who was arrested on a warrant 
sworn out by Redner charging him 
with having committed a criminal 
assault upon a little girl. At the 
trial Holmes was discharged as 
there was absolutely no evidence to 
support the charge which appeared 
to have been maliciously concocted 
by Redner. Yesterday afternoon as 
George and William Holmes were 
walking on the streets of Warrenton 
they met Redner as they turned a 
street corner. Without a word being 
spoken or a blow struck Redner drew 
a pistol and thrust it against George 
Holmes stomach. Holmes grasped 
his hand just as it was discharged and 
turned its direction, the bullet going 
through his vest, grazing his right 
side and came out through his coat. 
‘They grappled and fell to the ground 
each struggling to get possession of 
the gun. William Holmes assisted 
his brother and the gun was taken 
from Redner and the two in the 
excitement of the danger that they 
had just passed through gave Redner 
a good beating. Redner will probably 
be held for carrying concealed weap- 


ons as well as for his assault to kill. 


These public offices were not 
without a lot of risk. In January 1900, 
a mentally disturbed farmer out in the 
Lewis and Clark valley began stalk- 
ing people and shot at one of them. 
Because Sheriff (Thomas) Linville was 
out of town, Deputy Sheriff Grant 
Trullinger (a brother of the artist John 
Trullinger) and Constable Wickman 
traveled the seven or so miles to the 
farm to arrest him, taking along with 
them a friend of the farmer, Luke 
Moore. When they got to the house, 
the farmer opened the door and 
without saying a word put a shotgun 
or rifle to the abdomen of Moore and 
shot him. Wickman and Trullinger 
ran for cover, then made their way 
back toward the house. The farmer 
yelled out a window at them jeering 
that he had killed Luke Moore. The 
men then went to a nearby farm to 
await the arrival of more help to arrest 
the farmer who was later taken to the 
asylum. 

In January 1899, Constable 
Wickman and Deputy Sheriff Binder 
arrested P.H. Philbrick who was 
suspected of being a partner of the 
“Desperado” Charles Willard in 
robberies that took place in Seaside. 
Willard was the man who killed 
Sheriff J. W. Williams and Deputy 
James Lamers and was himself killed 
by Senator Charles Fulton and others. 
Philbrick was later released for lack of 
evidence. 

By March 1899, Wickman evi- 
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dently had enough of the job of 
constable. The Astoria Weekly Budget 
reported: 


Constable Fred Wickman has 
received a very good offer to go 
to Alaska for a few months and 
engage in the fishing business and 
he, at present, expects to accept it 
and leave for the north next week 
and before he leaves he will tender 
his resignation as constable to the 
county court. This court will have 
the appointment of his successor 
and although Mr. Wickman claims 
to have been unable to make a liv- 
ing from the position, there need 
be no fear but that the county 
court will have many applicants. 


Wickman, however, stayed on as 
constable for a while. 

In July 5, 1899 the Astoria Daily 
Budget reported: 


George Wilson, a 14-year-old boy 
of Uppertown, is an incorrigible and 
for that reason he will be sent to the 
reform school by Justice Hugbee. 
Some time ago he was found guilty 
of an offense but sentence was 
suspended during good behavior. 
He has recently committed offenses 
that cannot be overlooked and it 
was found necessary to send him to 
the reform school. Today Constable 
Wickman, armed with a warrant, 
started out to arrest the boy but 
his mission had preceded him and 
at his approach the boy took to 
the woods and could not be found. 

Wickman was appointed Water 

Bailiff by the state commission on 
fisheries in March 1901. If he thought 


this work would be less stressful, he 


was wrong. The great distances to cover 
and poor weather created extreme chal- 
lenges, not to mention the harassment 
he endured. In the beginning he suc- 
ceeded in making several arrests which 
were reported in the newspapers. Then 
in April 1901, Wickman accompanied 
by one other man went to Rainier in a 
small rowboat, unable to take the steam 
launch. The two left on their return trip 
to Astoria at 10 o'clock Sunday night, fi- 
nally reaching the Tongue Point beacon 
at 4:00 AM, rowing all the way. They 
could not make any headway against 
the wind at that point and dropped 
anchor. For six hours they were exposed 
to the storm. Sleet fell on them and 
waves continually swept over the boat. 
‘The two men were thoroughly chilled. 
At 10:00 AM they decided to raise the 
anchor and try to make it to Deep River 
but they could barely move. When they 
finally got the anchor up, the wind filled 
the sail and drove the boat toward the 
north shore. After a few hours, the two 
finally reached land, but were so cold 
they could not walk. A farmer found the 
men and took them to a nearby house. 

There was little sympathy for the 
water bailiffs. An article in the Morning 
Oregonian on April 6, 1901 claimed 
that instead of arresting men who 
were fishing out of season down on the 
lower reaches of the Columbia where 
the bailiffs were from, they were going 
up river to arrest people. “Fishermen 
within their bailiwicks were fishing 
uninterruptedly for salmon and taking 
them to Kalama for sale or disposing of 
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them to cold-storage men without fear 
of molestation. It is probably hard for 
the bailiffs to please everybody, and they 
naturally prefer to please their neigh- 
bors. There is no question about salmon 
fishing being carried on in places all the 
way from Astoria to the Cascades and 
the Falls of the Willamette.” 

Four months after being appointed 
water bailiff, Fred Wickman died. 
The Astoria and Portland newspapers 
printed the accounts of his death and 
funeral. 


Undoubtedly the thrilling experi- 
ence that the late Fred Wickman 
had with the fishermen at Maygers 
just previous to the opening of the 
season, aggravated the ailment 
from which he suffered and which 
ultimately killed him. It will be 
recalled that Wickman and Deputy 
Fish Commissioner McReavy were 
making a trip up the river looking 
for violators of the closed season 
and their activity in confiscating 
gear being illegally used by the 
fishermen aroused a resentful feel- 
ing. Wickman landed at Maygers 
to telephone the news of an arrest 
to Warden [Hustler] Van Dusen, 
the launch proceeding up the river. 
It was Wickman's intention to take 
the train and rejoin McReavy at 
Rainier. But the fishermen learned 
of his presence and for a moment it 
looked as though a lynching bee was 
brewing. They gathered around him 
when he attempted to board the train 
and prevented his departure. Threats 
were made by members of the mob. 
Wickman was not armed, having 
left his weapons in the launch when 
landing. Finally he was allowed to 


depart and rather than remain in 
place and take chances on the fisher- 
men changing their minds, regard- 
ing leniency toward him he set out 
for Rainier. He was suffering then 
from rheumatism so that any exercise 
was painful and it was a long drawn 
out torture to be compelled to make 
the dreary trip along the railroad 
track in a drizzling rainstorm. For 
some time past Wickman was in 
ill health and for the past week a 
substitute has been serving for him. 


From the August Is, 1901 Daily 
Morning Astorian. [Mayger and Rainier 
are about ten miles apart by the rail line.] 

Only thirty-nine years of age, he had 
been ill with heart disease. He died at his 
home alone. Only two relatives attended 
his funeral: his sister, Mrs. John Mangs 
of Silver Lake, in Cowlitz County, 
Washington and his adopted daughter, 
Pauline Sakari. His wife, Mary, was 
in Nome, Alaska and did not return 
until sometime later. They had no other 
children. 

Fred Wickman was poor in rela- 
tives but rich in friends, —so many 
that his funeral services were moved 
outside to the open space at the corner 
of Eleventh and Duane. The impressive 
services extolling his many contributions 
were directly under the auspices of the 
Finnish Brotherhood and conducted 
by Rev. J. McCormac. The funeral 
procession of several hundred people, 
a thousand according to one account 
representing all walks of life, extended 
many blocks, headed by the Eagles 
band, playing a funeral march, and fol- 
lowed by the members of the Order of 
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Eagles, the Knights of Pythias, Ancient 
Order of United Workmen and Finnish 
Brotherhood. His body was then placed 
on the steamer Astorian and taken to 
Greenwood Cemetery and interred 
there. He is buried in Section B, Block 
u1, Lot 1, Grave 2, just above the entrance 
to the cemetery. 

Today, Fred Wickman is all but 
forgotten. There is no photo of him in 
the CCHS collection. But for anyone 
who is curious, the house he owned and 
lived in, is still standing, located at 3061 
Grand Avenue. 

A few more dates: Fred Wickman was 
born in Oulu, Finland about 1861. He 


came to the U.S. in 1879 and was mar- 
ried in 1883 to Mary Matson in Clatsop 
County. His sister Maria Victoria 
Wickman was born in 1862, emigrated 
from Helsinki in 1886, married in 1888 
in Astoria to Johan Mangs, and had six 
children. They moved to Washington 
between 1891 and 1893. She died March 
30, 1937. Fred Wickman’s wife returned 
to Astoria some time after his funeral to 
find that the estate had been dissolved as 
many debts had accumulated through 
his sickness and death. Mary Wickman 
wanted her jewelry that was handled as 
a part of the estate and found she had to 
pay the estate to retrieve it. + 


£48 
Editor’s Notes 


We'd like to think that the Spring 2011 would be a good resource for anyone 
interested in the Astoria fire of 1922, however there are some notes we need to 
add to it. Margaret Bowerman wrote to say that the woman on the left in the 
cover photo is her mother, Esther Lokan Ullfers. “She was a telephone operator 
and was working in the telephone building while the fire was burning around 
them. The other two women in the picture may be operators, too.” She said 
she wasn’t able to identify them. 

Jim Ochal stopped by the Heritage Museum to tell us that the caption 
on page 52 errs in stating that the fire department building was located in 
Uppertown. It was located instead at 4th & Astor Street. The building later 
housed the Owen Garden & Pet Supply store. Pete Plyter’s Astoria Feed Store 
was next door. 

The caption on the centerfold should have read “The Elliott Hotel, upper 
right...” not left. 

The Summer 2011 issue of Cumtux, on page 37, should place the Pike Peak 
house on the north east corner of 12th and Franklin not the south east. Peter 
Grant and Larry Ziak noticed that I had omitted the date for the centerfold 
photo in this issue. It dates to about 1907 based on the location of the houses 
in the foreground. 
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CCHS IMAGE FROM THE DON GooDALL COLL. 


RICHARD VINCENT KEARNEY, GERALD FRANK FRANCISCOVICH, AND CHARLES 
Puitip KEARNEY ARE SEATED ON THE STEPS WITH THE KEARNEY BOYS’ GRANDFATHER 
James F. KEARNEY STANDING IN THE BACKGROUND. CHILD AT RIGHT UNIDENTIFIED. 
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